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YVOMMUNICATION has never been a simple 
[. matter—even the old-fashioned visit over the 
back fence sometimes led to neighborhood mis- 
understandings. But communication in this day 
and age is very complex. The fence is getting 
higher! 

Today, communication techniques are expensive 
and intricate; information is complicated; more 
people are seeking to communicate more items: and 
messages are dulled by an impersonal tone. To 
make matters worse, facts are sometimes distorted 
in an effort to win support for a particular view- 
point. 

Yet. clear, honest communication is essential to 
all of our efforts to improve education. Some of 
our school problems may be attributed to the fact 
that, in the past, educators have spent too much 
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time talking to each other and not enough time talk- 
ing with the public. 

If we are going to obtain adequate financial sup- 
port for our schools, we must step up communica- 
tion with the taxpaying citizen. Our story must 
be told clearly and continuously, if we are to com 
pete with all of the other messages beamed to the 
eye and ear of the parent and the man on the street. 

Fortunately, we are doing a better job of getting 
The work of the 
National School Public Relations Association, the 
new radio-TV efforts of NEA, and the generous 
public service time contributed by both national 


our message across to the public. 


and local broadcasting companies are doing a great 
deal to open up communications with vast numbers 
of people. 

When the public knows the school story and 
when it is convinced of the vital contribution of 
education, it will respond with typical American 
generosity. 

But in our efforts to communicate with the pub- 
lic, we must not neglect our efforts to communicate 
within the profession. The Office of Education, 
for example, needs to communicate better and 
faster with its counterpart in each State, if it is 
adequately to “promote the cause of education.” 

We in the profession would be well advised to 
put more effort, more personnel, and more money 
into communication. The public and the profes- 


sion have a right to know what's going on! 
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Educational news 
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DEVELOPMENTS 


of national significance 


AND 


Human Rights Day 


N the 10th day of this month the 
( ) United States will join 57 other 
nations—all signers of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights—in ob- 
serving Human Rights Day. 
President Eisenhower has issued a 
proclamation to the people of the 
United States. calling attention to the 
ninth anniversary of the adoption of 
He asks all Ameri- 


cans to join citizens of other nations 


the declaration. 


of the world in recognizing this spe- 
cial day, saluting. as it does. the hu- 
manity and brotherhood of all men. 

Emphasis in the celebration this 
vear is on educational institutions and 
organizations and teachers. The U.S. 
National Commission for UNESCO, 
planner of the observance. hopes 
through educational agencies to lay 
the groundwork for next vear’s anni- 
versarvy celebration. Many educa- 
tional organizations and professional 
groups of educators have indicated 
their approval of the observance. 

(mong the materials prepared for 
distribution to individuals and organi- 
zations for Human Rights Day use is 
the Office of Education publication 
How Children Learn About Human 
Rights. 


Adults in the classroom 


F your household was one of the 
| 35.000 over the United States 
responding to the questions of the 
October Sample Population Survey of 
the Bureau of the Census, it took part 
in a “first” for the Bureau and for 
statistics. For — this 
sample included two questions never 
hefore asked of the public | by the 


educational 


Volume 40, Number 3 


145042 


Report to the Nation 
... of the United 


A States will hear, via radio 
and television in mid-December, 
the first annual report to the 
Nation from Commissioner of 
Education Lawrence G. Der- 
thick about the problems and 
progress of education in 1957. 

Commissioner Derthick will 
discuss, for instance, good and 
bad school plants: teacher and 
classroom shortages: the use of 
teacher aids; the dropout prob- 
lem: and the effects of Federal 
aid fot school construction in 
communities where United 
States activities 
have increased the population. 


Government 


To produce the program, staff 
members of the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co., sponsor of the 
15-minute presentation, and spe- 
cialists in the Office of Educa- 
tion are working with Rod 
MacLeish, WBC, and Carroll 
Hanson, OE. They are also 
preparing a 30-minute version 
of the program, for the use of 
other commercial stations, edu- 
cational TV stations. and inter- 
ested groups. 

Radio stations of the West- 
inghouse network are WBX and 
WBZA, Boston; KDKA, Pitts- 
burgh: KYW. Cleveland: 
WOWO, Fort Wayne: WIND. 
Chicago: and KEX. Portland 
(Oreg. ). Its television stations 
are WBZ—TV. Boston: KDKA 
TV. Pittsburgh: KYW-TYV, 
Cleveland: KPIX. San Fran- 
cisco: and WJZ-—TV. Baltimore. 


census taker. The Fund for Adult 

Education financed their inclusion in 

the October Sample Population Sur- 

vey: 

* In what type of adult education 
activity did you take part in the 
past 12 months? 

® By what institution was the activity 
conducted ? 

Two groups of adults answered these 

questions: Those 14 through 34 years 

of age not enrolled in regular classes 

and all adults over 35. 

To find how many adults were in 
school and where they took courses, 
the Bureau's sample asked many spe- 
For instance, it in- 
quired into the type of classes. Were 
they cultural? Recreational? Were 
they taken to further a career or to 
acquire a_ skill? 
asked about the organization spon- 


cific questions. 


The sample then 


soring the courses. Was it the pub- 
lic school system or the public li- 
brary? An employer or a_ trade 
union? <A civic agency? Or a pri- 
vate business or technical school ? 

From a study of the replies the 
Oflice of Education believes it will 
obtain the first “head count” of adults 
pursuing education outside regular 
schools. It should learn, too, the 
types of classes adults take and where 
they take them. 

The Office estimates that it ean re- 
port next April on what it has found 
on adult education through the Bu- 
reau of the Census sample. 

Should the results of the questions 
prove worthwhile, the Office would 
like the questions to become recur- 
ring and to be included in the 1960 


general census. 





{ Year at College 


What Does It 


LAST MONTH the Office of Edu- 
cation published Costs of Attend- 
ing College: A Study of Student 
Expenditures and Sources of In- 
come, by Ernest V. Hollis. The 
half of the report that deals with 
expenditures is briefly summa- 
rized here. 

The publication itself (Bul. 
1957, No. 9, 91 pages) is avail- 
able from the Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. €., 


for 45 cents a copy. 


i the prospective student's ques- 


tion. “How much will it cost me 


to go to college?” a conscientious 
man. even though he had all the data 
at his disposal, probably would pref- 
“It all depends.” 


right. It does 


ace his reply with, 
And he 


depend. 


would be 


It depends, for one thing, on the 
school the If it’s 
a public college, especially if it’s in 


student chooses. 
his own State. it will probably cost 
him less than if it’s private. If it’s 
located in New 


cost more than schools in other sec 


England. it may well 


tions of the country, partly for the 
simple reason that private schools 
predominate in northeastern United 
States. 

lt depends on the income of the 
family. If it’s 


likelv to go to a low-cost college in the 


student's low. he’s 
first place. and. once there. to keep the 
careful spending habits he grew up 
with. 

It depends, too, on where the stu- 
dent lives during the school year. 


Living at home will probably give 


Cost? 


him some cost advantage over the 
other students: living in a club or in 
a fraternity house is just as likely to 
sive him none. Living in a dormi- 
iory or in a private home other than 
his own usually places him somewhere 
between the two extremes. 

It depends even on the student's sex. 
Generally speaking. men spend more 
than women in college—partly be- 
cause they spend more for a little 
calle d 


chiefly because a larger percent of the 


item “entertainment but 


women attend low-cost institutions. 
Only in families with incomes over 
$15,000 are the daughters more likely 
than the sons to go to eXpensive 


s( hools. 


LL these qualifying statements are 
/ only generalizations, it is true; 
and as such they have their excep- 


But they 
sands of student budgets and they 


tions. are based on thou- 
reflect the findings in the first com- 
prehensive study ever made in the 
United States of what undergraduates 
spend during a year in college and 
where they get the money. 

This study was made in 1953, by 
Ernest V. Hollis, director of the Coi- 
lege and University Administration 
Branch in the Office of Education, and 
They asked 15.316 
single. full-time undergraduate stu- 
dents at 110 colleges in 41 States and 
the District of Columbia to itemize 
their expenditures and income during 
the school year 1952-53. They asked 


not only for current expenses but for 


his associates. 


the amount of money spent on capital 
items that would have more 


goods 


than | year’s use, such as typewriters, 


slide rules. and scientific and musical 
instruments. as well as radios. record 
players. television sets. musical instru- 
ments, automobiles. and expensive 
jewelry. 

When they had the replies to their 
questionnaire. Dr. Hollis and his staff 
grouped current expenditures under 
two heads: (1) Educational costs. for 
tuition. fees. books. and instructional 
supplies and equipment: and (2) liv- 
ing costs. for room. board. clothes. 


With this break- 


down they make it possible for any 


travel. and so forth. 
user of the data to project the 1952-53 
1957 58 by 


enough to match the price increases of 


into just adding 


costs 
the intervening years—15 percent for 
educational costs, 5 percent for the 
ordinary costs of living. 

The 110 colleges covered by the 
survey represent both privately con- 
trolled and publicly controlled insti- 
butions. and each of the two groups 
technological 


include universities. 


schools. liberal arts colleges. teach- 


ers colleges. and junior colleges. 
They therefore are fairly 
tive of the 1.886 
Lnited States. 


the study say that their student sample 


representa- 
colleges in the 


But the men who made 


was somewhat weighted in favor of 
less expensive schools and suggest 
that the reader add $85 to the average 
total cost figure to bring it closer to 


the true national average. 


W! AT the students said they 
/ spent during 1952-53 for cur- 
rent items varied widely. The small- 
est annual expenditure reported was 
$200: the largest was 85.500. though 
' Half 
of the students spent less than $1,219; 
half spent more; and the middle half 


only a few went above 33.000. 


ranged somewhere between $815 and 
$1.708. 

Above the seemingly endless vari- 
fact 
College costs are at the high- 
And out of all 


the variety there emerge some means, 


ety. however. one stands out 
clearly: 


est point in history. 


or averages, that may serve as guide- 
posts, not only to prospective students 
and their parents but to college ad- 
ministrators, foundation officials, pri- 
and others concerned 


vate donors. 
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with the college student's financial 


dilemma: 


> For the Vation as a whole, the aver- 
age student spent $1,300 for current 
one-sixth of 


expenditures. less than 


it for educational costs. In addition, 
he spent S88 for capital goods ( actu- 
ally only 55 percent of the students 
reported spending anything 
tal 


average 


for capi- 
who did. the 
If he lived at 


home, his current expenditures were 


for those 


S103). 


voods: 


Was 


about $1,000: if in some other private 
home ol dormitory. about S350 more: 
if in a club o1 


fraternity house. still 


another S300. 


s ka h refzion 


current expenditure per student. In 
the Northeast it 
South. 81.164. In between were the 
West's 81.209 and the North Central 


ro) 


States’ 81.2 


had its own average 


was S1.676: in the 


pin the publicly controlled institu- 
tion the average current expenditure 
About 18 


tuition 


per student was $1,120. 


percent of it went for and 


lees If. 
the average $163 for capital expendi- 


besides. the student spent 


tures. his total budget in 1952-53 was 
$1.283. Add to this figure the price 
inereases that since have occurred 

and will arrive 


rovehly. $200 you 


at a fair estimate of what the student 


in a publicly controlled college is 
spending on the average this year: 
$1.483. 

His cost figures depend somewhat 
on the kind of public college he at- 
In 1952-53 they were high- 
est at the 


($1.283): 


tends. 
technological institution 
lowest at the junior col- 
lege ($868): and somewhere in be- 
tween at the teachers college ($951). 
the liberal arts college ($1,022). and 
the university ($1.255). | 
pin the privately controlled insti- 
tution, on the other hand. the average 
annual current expenditure per stu- 
dent in 1952-553 $1.60714. All 
the board. room, 
travel. the the 
private-college student spent just a 


Was 
for 


and 


alone line 


clothes. rest 
little more than his counterpart at the 
public college: but it was what he 
spent for tuition and fees (one-third 
of his budget) that was most respon- 
sible for the $554 difference between 
public and private averages. 

Now, 5 the 
annual expenditure per student in 


vears later. average 
institutions is 


both 


privately controlled 
estimated at $2.037. 


current and capital expenditures. 


including 


For the private-college student. too. 
the kind of college makes a difference 
in the cost. In 1952-53 his current 


expenditures were above the average 


for private schools if he attended a 
junior college ($1,762) or a uni- 
versity ($1,754) but below the aver- 
age if he 
institution ($1.532) or a liberal arts 


college ($1,432). 


ROM these averages.” say the 
| * canto in the Office of Edu- 
“individual student expendi- 
What constitutes 
an acceptable budget is also compli- 
the fact that 
economy expenditure colleges. aver- 


attended a_ technological 


cation, 
tures vary widely. 
cated by there are 
age expenditure colleges. and high 
expenditure colleges. ne. 

“These variations. essentially simi- 
lar to the variations among the homes 
from which the students come, com- 
pose the pattern most acceptable in a 
free society. One precaution is neces- 
sary. however. if we are to maintain 
and spread the doctrine of equality of 
opportunity. Since economy budget- 
ers are in the majority and increasing, 
they must be made to feel at home on 
enough campuses to provide them 
with a high quality education. Soci- 
ety must be constantly aware that only 
as these capable young people are 
enabled to develop their talents can 
the United States maintain its place 
of leadership among the free nations 
of the world.” 


In both publicly and privately owned colleges, current expenditures per student vary with the type of residence 
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Concentrated attention on science and mathematies throughout 
the elementary-secondary grades is one feature of 


, 
IN 
BP 


W" N the Office of Education in 
Nove her published the re- 
i Educa- 


Lnion 


port of its 2-vear study on 
the l SSR. the Soviet 


had just sent the first two manmade 


tion in 


satellites spinning around the earth: 


and Americans everywhere were 
turning to each other with an uneasy 
“Why 

Thus they 
question. and a book that perhaps 
holds part of the For the 
book tells the story of an educational 


beginning to 


question: they. and not we?” 


came out together: the 
answel 
system shaped. Irom 
end. to serve the ambitions of a State. 
particularly as those ambitions point 
toward world supremacy in science 
and technology. 

The juxtaposition of events natu 
rally draws the Soviet emphasis on 
and technology into sharp 
focus. although the Office study 
only 


a lent 3 
pre- 
leature—cer 


sents it as one 


tainly as a significant feature—of a 


complex system. However. because 
given it 


School Life 


the details 


current events have excep- 


tional prominence here 


reviews a few of which 
describe how that emphasis is being 
achieved. 

To specialists of the Office of Edu- 
familiar the 
Soviet system. the single-minded con- 


centration that the Soviet State is ex- 


cation who. are with 


pending on the production of scientists 
itself 
much in counts of children studying 


and technicians shows not so 
the sciences and mathematies as in the 
way those subjects are being taught. 

In the USSR. 
ary 
program for youth between the ages 
of 7 17 o1 
pulsory through grade 7 and avail- 
able in cities end 
through grade 10. By 
to have the pro- 
gram available throughout the USSR. 
The State decides what the curricu- 
lum will be. 
tives. Systematic 


elementary-second- 
education consists of a 10-year 


and 18 years: it is com- 
industrial centers 
1960 the So- 


viets hope 10-year 


and there are no elec- 
attention to science 
and mathematics begins in the first 
gerade. 

For the first 5 years. mathematics 
is onl but it is arithme- 
tic so intensively taught, ] 


vy arithmetic: 
hour a 


}}f 
Uw 2b NY 4 N) 


- 


——I 7 = > 


\\) \j 


day. 6 davs a week. that by the end 
of those 5 vears the pupil is expected 
to be able to manage fractions. deci- 
mals, percentages. and proportions, 
and to know what to do with a slide 
rule and an arithmometer. In grade 6 
he is introduced to algebra and ge- 
ometry. which he continues to study 

at first along with-arithmetic—for 
the 
he moves from simple concepts to 


remaining 5 years. Gradually 
complex: and he stays with each sub- 
ject so long that his understanding 
of it part of 
his mental equipment. At last. in 
10. he takes both trig- 
and calculus—2 hours of 


becomes a permanent 
erades 9 and 
onomelry 
Cal h every week. 

In natural science the pattern is the 

For the first 
is informal: but thereafter 
ural science becomes a separate sub- 
ject. with no less than 2 hours and 
devoted to it 

\ systematic pres- 


- , 
same. oO Vears instruc- 


tion nat- 


as many as 6 every 
week each year. 
entation of 
first. in grade 4: 
in grade 5. to show the anatomy and 


nature 
takes over 


inanimate comes 


botany 
physiology of vegetation. and con 
tinues in grade 6, to give a survey 


Total enrollments, elementary-secondary grades, USSR and USA, 


ef the basis of svystemization. Even 
these first 


arale 


. : 
» years of science as a sep- 


subject include laboratory ex- 
periments and observation by micro- 
homework in the 


summers to give practice in applying 


| 
scope, as well as 


Lec hniques und methods. In grade 7 
the pupil moves on to zoology. hy- 
viene. and sex instruction; in grade 
9. to the principles of Darwinism: in 
10. to general psychology. 

Physics is studied over a period of 
5 vears. beginning with the rudiments 
of mechanics and hydrodynajnics in 
with a detailed 


erade 6 and ending 


systematic approach to aero- 
vrade 10, 


as a short outline of 


and 
dynamics in Chemistry 
starts in grade 7. 
the main chemical conceptions. and 
ends in grade 10 as an introduction 
erade 10 


the whole science spiral is crowned 


to organic chemistry. In 
astronomy. 
State seeks continuity 
through the 
curriculum but also through the use 
It is the custom for 


with a vear of 

The Soviet 
of instruction not only 
of teaching staff. 
the primary-school teacher to ad- 
from grade | 


After that. teachers 


vance with her class 


through grade 4. 


1927-28 


and 1955—56 (U.S. figures include private and public schools) 


= 





.0 million 








7, \3.6 million 





3 . 
rade; 1-4 








13.6 million 





14.9 million, ~ 





Grades 1-4 


Grades 5-8 


ATION 
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Enrollmentin U. S. public high schools 

in certain science and mathematics 

courses expressed as the percentage 

of pupils in grades where course 
is usually offered; fall 1956 


PERCENT 
OF PUPILS 


COURSE ENROLLED 


General Science (9th) 


General Mathematics (9th) 
Elementary Algebra 

Plane Geometry 

Intermediate Algebra 

Trigonometry 

Solid Geometry 

SOURCE Offerings and Enroll- 
ments in Science and Mathematics 
in Public High Schools (OE Pam- 
phlet No 120) 


of specialized subjects take over: 
they. too, as a rule, follow their 
classes from grade to grade. In many 
the 
teacher teaches all physics classes. 


schools. for example. same 
from orack s6to 10. 

All these 
mathematics add up to a big share of 
the work for graduation 
from the Soviet elementary-secondary 
schools. In 1955-56. Education in 
the USSR reports. they came close to 
taking up one-half of the time al- 
lotted to all subjects in the 10-year 


program: 
} gram 


courses mn scrence and 


required 


Subsect Percent of 
time allotted 

HUMANITIES 

Russian language and literature 28 

History 6.4 

Constitution of USSR 

Geography 


Foreign language 


POTAI 


AND RELATED 
TRAINING 


SCIENCES 
PECHNICAT 


Mathematics 

Biology 

Physics 

Astronomy 

Chemistry 

Psvchology 

Drafting 

Practicums 

Visits to industrial and 
scientific sites 


Technical practice 
POTAT 
Number 3 


Volume 40, 


Subject Percent of 


time allotted 


OTHER TRAINING 


Physical and military training 


Drawing and singing 
POTAI 10.7 


GRAND TOTAT 100.0 


Whatever the virtues of the Soviet 
emphasis on science and mathema- 
tics. the fact remains that it has been 
accomplished at the expense of the 
And in the Soviet Union 


is used to in- 


humanities. 
the term “humanities” 
clude subjects that lend themselves 
more to political indoctrination than 
to a freeing of the human spirit. It is 
to this vers point the sacrifice of the 
free mind. which seems inherent in 
that 
Commissioner Derthick referred in a 
statement he made on November 11, 


the Soviet educational program 


when he released the report, Educa- 
tion in the USSR: 

“I believe the American concept of 
education, and the avail- 
able to American young people for 
the pursuit of learning, are unsur- 
passed. We in America know that 
freedom is indispensable to good edu- 
cation, that liberty of 
plishes more than regimentation. 


resources 


mind accom- 


“It would be tragic, therefore. if 
the evolution of education in the 
LSSR should be any 
cause to question our basic concepts 
Rather, it 
should challenge every American to 
reexamine the extent to which we as 
a people support our democratic sys- 
tem of education. It should. in fact. 
challenge Americans to take new in- 
terest in the our 
schools. colleges. and universities as 


considered as 


of freedom in education. 


meeting needs of 
they serve the purposes of our so- 
ciety: Freedom. peace, and the full- 
est development of the indiy idual.” 


Changes in enrollments in mathematics and science in U S. public secondary schools 
(grades 9-12) and related dcta, 1948-49 ond 1956-57 


TYPICAL 


ITEM GRADE 


SUBJECT 


General Science 
Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 

Other Science 


PERCENT 
OF 
INCREASE 


ENROLLMENTS 
1948-49 1956-57 


1,518,000 
1,430,000 
520,000 
310,000 
265,000 


1,074,000 
996 000 
412,000 
291,000 
155,000 





TOTAL 


Elementary Algebra 
Intermediate Algebra 
General Mathematics 
Plane Geometry 
Solid Geometry 
Trigonometry 

Other Mathematics 


4,043,000 


1,518,000 
484,000 
976,000 
788,000 
160,000 
200,000 
275,000 


2,928,000 


1,042,000 
372,000 
650,000 
599,000 

94,000 
109,000 
91,000 





TOTAL 


POPULATION 


Age 14 
Age 15 
Age 16 
Age 17 
Age 14-17 


ENROLLMENT 


Grade 9 
Grade 10 
Grade 11 
Grade 12 
Grade 9-12 


2,957,000 4,401,000 


37.4 
29.6 
21.8 
23.1 
29.0 


1,641,000 
1,491,000 
1,242,000 
1,026,000 


5,399,000 6,963,000 


SOURCE: Offerings and Enrollments in Science and Mathematics in Public High 


Schools (OE Pamphlet No. 120) 





TEN NEW 


( y ‘| ol the 17 rest arch proposals 
that the Office of 
Advisory 


review on October 24 2d. 


K-ducation s 
Committee met to 
il st lee ted 


he sear h 


10 to recommend to the Commissioner 
as projects to receive support under 
the Federal (, 


tive 


ve rnment’s ( oopera 


Edueational Research Program. 
Most of the 
start within the next 

\t present the 
count stands at 93. No. 93. the 
project not alre ady reported in School 


Life. 


October 2. 


research will probably 
> months 
program s project 


only 


Into) contract on 
with the Wyoming 
Its goal 


Was signed 
1957. 
Board of 


discover the 


State Education. 


is to extent to which 
children: of the State are misplaced. 
mentally re 
that the 


program 


normal or as 
tarded. and to 


either as 
demonstrate 
State can have a systematic 
identifying all 
Director of 


for objec tively 
tally 


the project. which is planned for com 


men 


retarded children. 


pletion within a year, is Velma Lin- 
ford, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Of the LO proposals just now recom 
mended by the Advisory Committee. 
one would deal with mentally retarded 
children. The others would explore 
such various subjects as language de 
velopment in children, personality 
changes wrought by a college educa 
tion. relation between teacher behav- 
ior and pupil achievement in elemen- 
tary grades. fiscal relations of State 
departments of education. compati- 
bility of personal goals and organi- 
school 


zational requirements in a 


system. identification and develop- 
ment of unusual talent in high school 


students. definitive criteria for junior 


————— 9 


RECOMMENDED 


PROJECTS 


ARE 
— +++ Ore 


cuts commissioner of education: and 
Chester W. Harris. professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Wisconsin 
their and editor of the L960 Ene velope dia 
majors. of Educational 
editor of the Revieu 
Research, 

The Committee 
1958. 


proposals received in the Office be- 


college Community-service programs, 
and the use of both prediction and 
counseling 


classification methods in 


students in choice of college 
Research. formerly 
Che 9-member committee that made of Educational 
the recommendations has a somewhat 
different this second year 
of its Three 


ecurred at the end of the first vear. 


roster for next meets in Jan- 


existence. vacancies uary when it will review all 


owing to the fact that three members tween September 1 and January 1. 


had been appointed for 1 year only: It is possible that some proposals 
}-vear recommended at that meeting will be 
terms now take their places. One. 
Ralph W. Tyler. director of the Center 
for Advanced 
Sciences. Stanford. Calif... was reap- for 
The Finis E. 
Engleman. executive secretary of the 
Association of School Ad- 


ministrators and Connecti- 


and appointees named _ for 


negotiated into contract in time tor 
research to begin during the second 
semester. Anvone planning to apply 


Study in Behavioral 


Federal support of a project 


pointed, others are should write for instructions. address- 
the ¢ ooperative 
Research Program of the Office of 


Education. Washington 25. D. C. 


ing themselves to 
\merican 


formerly 


During its first 16 months OE’s Cooperative Research Program has 
accumulated these totals (from July 1, 1956, to Nov. 1, 1957) 


363 
118 


Proposals reviewed by the Research Advisory Committee 
Proposals recommended to the Commissioner by the Committee 
Projects signed into contract: 
In education of the mentally retarded* 16 
In other fields 17 


Total 93 

Federal funds obligated through 1957-58: 
For education of the mentally retarded 
For other fields 


$1, 695, 002 
$1, 089, O71 


Total $2, 784, 073 
Projects on education of mentally retarded are singled out here because of 
special emphasis that has been placed on this field. 

Most of the contracts signed are for projects that will run more than I 
year—some, for as long as 5 and 6 years. Thus, in addition to the $2.8 million 
obligated through 1957-58, another $2.5 million in Federal funds will be re- 
quired for projects continuing beyond this year—making a total of more than 
$3.5 million Federal dollars for the first 93 contracts. After 1957-58, of 
course, each year’s payments are contingent on Congress’ appropriating funds 
for that year. 

In addition to the Federal funds, there are contributions from the participat- 
ing institutions and agencies, usually in the form of services and facilities. In 
the first 93 contracts, it is estimated, these contributions defray about 37 percent 
of the total cost. 
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‘ts LOOth project. produces its first findings 


-————-—_ pe —_ —-_ - - 


THe First Progect Reports Its FINDINGS 





\ I NTALLY retarded children are markedly inferio1 
M4 i to normal children in the way they use their 
hands and bodies to perform the basic skills believed 
to be important in the games and sports of childhood. 

This is what two professors of education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin concluded after 6 months of testing 
the motor performance of mentally retarded children 
and comparing it with published standards for normal 
children. Their research was supported as one of the 
projects under the Federal Government's * cooperative 
research program in education: and their report of work 
completed was the first te be accepted by the Ofhee of 
i-ducation under the program. 

Po 254 mentally retarded children in the public schools 
of Madison and Milwaukee. Wis.. Robert J. Francis and 
(;. Lawrence Rarick gave a battery of 11 motor per- 
formance tests designed to measure such attributes as 
muscular strength, speed of running. power of jumping 
and throwing. body balance. and body agility. In addi- 
tion, to 25 institutionalized children with very low 1Q’s 
they gave 6 performance tests within the range of ability 
of normal preschool children. Among the results were 
these. none of which could be attributed to body size. 
sinee al each age level the retarded children had weight 
and height equal to the published norms for normal 


children: 


© In general body abilitv. mentally retarded 14-vear- 


olds failed to reach standards set for normal 8-vear-olds. 


© In running speed, mentally retarded 14-year-olds 


were at the level of normal 10-year-olds. 


® In strength. mentally retarded children were 1 to 


3 vears behind normal children. 


® In dynamic power of the muscles. slow learners 


were retarded as much as 4 vears. 


® \otor achievement of the institutionalized children, 
although they had an average age of 10 years. fell within 


the performance range of normal 3- and 4-vear-olds. 
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® Not only in motor skills of reasonably high organ- 
ization but also in activities that require primarily brute 
streneth only, mentally retarded children were markedly 
subnormal: and at each advance in age level their devia- 
tions from the normal tended to become greater. 

“These data.” Drs. Francis and Rarick say. “provide 
rather definite evidence of the extent of motor retarda- 
tion of the slow learner.” In fact. the extent is perhaps 
greater than has been previously supposed. However, 
the factors underlying the retardation must await further 
investigation. The fact that at certain age levels the 
motor performance curves showed some unusual peaks 
indicates that the sample at those age levels contained 
some high-quality performers, and suggests that under 
conditions well suited to motor learning the slow learner 
can attain higher levels. While it is likely that the slow 
learning child has difficulty in profiting from his experi- 
ence and does not possess the native talent required for 
continued growth in motor skills. it is also possible that 
adequate learning opportunities are not being provided. 
The fact that the study found a greater lag in skills of 
a complex nature than in those involving natural move- 
ment patterns suggests that at least minimum intelligence 
is of considerable importance in the execution of certain 
skills. 

The findings clearly indicate that such qualities as 
strength. speed, power, balance. and agility show prac- 
tically the same interrelationships in mentally retarded 
children as in normal children: and they strongly sug- 
gest that any instructional procedure designed to im- 
prove performance probably should be basically the same 
cs that now used with normal children. 

To the researchers the results of the study “clearly 
demonstrate that all too little information is available 
on the potential of the mentally retarded child for ac- 
quiring greater proficiency in motor skills.” Certainly 
systematic study is needed, not only of conditions under 
which motor learning may be effectively accomplished, 
but also of what improved motor proficiency means in 
the lives of these children. 





Some prelimina ry measurements 


re , 
4 
4 


VOR every LO pe ople in the L nited 
last 


year. only & planned to come back fon 


States who entered teaching 
a second vear. and onlv 5 pl inned to 
make it a continuous lifetime career. 


Such 


teachers 


turnover among beginning 


20 percent after the 
first year and 50 percent by the 
the 


emerging from the preliminary anal 


nearly 
end 
findings 


of 5 vears—is one of 


vsis of a current Othce ot Educ ation 


study. This 


for the teaching profession. 


is high turnover. even 
which is 
annual 
death 


counting its 
those 
retirement—at something like 
It is high for a Nation 


constantly 


accustomed to 


losses-—including from 
and 
71 » percent. 
that 


on the rise. 


enrollments 
and last fall before school 


opened counted its shortage of quali- 


sees its 


fied teachers for elementary and sec 


ondary schools at 135.000, 


What is back of heavy losses among 
beginners? This is one of the ques- 
tions that last spring prompted the 
Office to send a questionnaire to ap- 
LO percent of the 


proximately coun- 


try s first-year teachers. reaching into 
State of the 


every 


every Union and into 


schools of size. It inquired 
into the teacher's qualifications. his 
economic status, his working condi- 
job satisfaction. and his 


tions. his 


commitment to a teaching career. 


The figures given here are based on 
the first 


half the number that will substantiate 


1.0605 replies—only about 
the final report. but fairly representa- 
tive nonetheless. 

The replies indicate a rate of loss 
even higher than the Office researchers 
the 1.523 
preliminary sample. 18 percent aren't 


back for a 


terms of long range career plans. only 


men in the 


expected. Of 


second vear. In 


cy Oo 
gong 


Dr. Mason, Office of Education 
specialist in teacher personnel sta- 
tistics, conducted the study he de- 
seribes here. with the assistance of 
survey statisticians Robert J. Dressel 
and Robert R. Bain. 


BEGINNING TEACHER 


By Warp S. Mason 


28 percent plan to make classroom 
teaching their life’s work. but another 
19 percent plan to remain in education 
although they hope eventually to move 
out of the classroom into “some othe 
For the 2.542 the 
corresponding percentages are 15, 14, 
Fifty-five the 


women, however, despite plans to 


area. women, 


and &. percent ot 


leave teaching for homemaking. say 


they want to return to it some day. 
For the group as a whole, only 42 per- 
cent plan to stay with education for 
sood., 

No assessment of the importance 
of salary as a factor in such losses 
is available from this preliminary 
data. However. the figures on aver 
age salaries are perhaps instructive. 
The median salary for all beginning 


teachers in 1956-57 was 83.600. 
Some parts of the country set higher 
records, as the map below shows, but 
most did not do as well. 

Lack of preparation for the job also 
may help to explain why so many be- 
ginners are dissatisfied with teaching. 
Twenty percent have only emergency 
and 13 


or substandard certificates: 


percent of the others spend part of 


their time teaching subjects or grades 
not qualified to teach. \ 


consid- 


they are 


bachelor’s degree is usually 


ered a minimum requirement for 


teachers. but 14 percent of the begin- 


ners last vear did not have one. In 


elementary schools. where the teacher 
shortage is greatest. the proportion of 
heginners without degrees is highest: 
2] percent in the Nation as a whole: 
71 percent in se hool districts enroll- 
ing fewer than 300 pupils: and 61 per- 
cent in the Plains States. where one 
room schools are still numerous. In 
the secondary schools, 4 percent have 
ho degree. 

In the sample that vields the fore- 
going information, women predomi 
Most of the men 


most ot 


nate. about 6 to 4. 


(05 percent) are married: 


the women (56 percent) are single. 
Median age of the men is 25.5 vears: 


Most of the men 


of the women, 22.8. 


(68 percent) teach in secondary 


schools: most of the women (71 per- 


cent). in elementary. 

\ preliminary report of the study 
is now being prepared and will be 
published as Circular No. 510 shortly 


after the first of the vear. 


In 1956-57 the average salary for beginning teachers 
was highest in the West, lowest in the South (preliminary report) 
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In its Study Commission 


the Council of Chief State School Officers has 


A Poliev-Developing Agency 


By Frep F. 


TTHEN the Council of Chief 
\\ State School Officers at their 
annual meeting in 1942 created a 
Study Commission. no one could fore- 
see that it would become one of the 
most significant educational poliev- 
developing agencies in the Nation. 
Although the original purpose of the 
Commission was to furnish informa- 
tion for the annual meeting of the 
chief State school officers. this purpose 
did not remain paramount for long. 
The Study Commission soon focused 
its attention on developing the under- 
lying philosophy and basic principles 
and policies that should guide State 
school systems. The time had come 
for crystallizing the experiences of 
the 46 State educational systems into 
most desirable pra tices. 

Taking advantage of its strategic 
position, the Study Commission began 
to perform this task. Because of its 
composition and its relationship with 
the Office of State 


departments of education. the Com- 


Education and 
mission has developed policies and 
prin iples and pointed out desirable 
prac tices to guide State school svstems 
that dif- 


ficult to obtain in any other wav. 


would have been extremely 


Organization 
The 


the Study Commission especially fits 


pattern of organization of 


it for policy development and for 


obtaining the solutions to crucial 
nationwide problems in State school 
It is composed of 
state. 


Each member is designated by his 


adininistration. 
148 members—one from each 
chief State school officer to represent 
the State department of education and 
to serve as liaison between the depart- 
and the Study 
Members are usually deputies or as- 


sistant chief State school officers with 


ment Commission. 
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AT ITS NINTH annual work- 
shop, held at Gatlinburg, Tenn., 
Nov. 17-22, the Study Commis- 
sion of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers had the 
services of seven consultants 
from the Office of Education. 
Five served on the four project 
committees: 
ON INSTRUCTION 
John R. Ludington, chief 
Secondary Schools 
Helen K. Mackintosh, chie/ 


Elementary Schools 


ON CURRICULUM 
Edith S. Greer, specialist for 
curriculum coordination 
ON GUIDANCE 
Frank R. Sievers, chief 
Guidance and Student Personnel 


ON SCHOOL FINANCE 
Clayton D. Hutchins, chief 
School Finance 


The other two were E. Glenn 
Featherston, acting assistant 
commissioner, Division of State 
and Local School Systems, who 
was general working consultant; 
and Fred F. Beach, chief, State 
School Administration, who acted 
as secretary to the Study Com- 
mission. , 


overall departmental responsibilities. 
They gather information for meetings 
interim 


and workshops. 


reports. bring back to the Commission 


prepare 


suggestions and evaluations obtained 
from their departments, and, when 
necessary, obtain approval of their 
chief State school officer for any ma- 
terials to be cleared or actions to be 
taken. 
staff member of every State depart- 


In one way or another. every 


ment of education sooner or later par- 
ticipates in the Study Commission's 
work. 

General leadership of the Study 
Commission is held by a Planning 
members, ap- 


Committee of nine 


Beacnu. chief. State School Administration 


pointed by the president ot the 
Council of Chief State School Othicers. 
the Board of 


in consultation with 


Directors. Terms are for 3 vears. 
with 3 new members appointed each 
vear. thus insuring an experienced 
majority at all times. 

The Planning Committee maps out 
the ongoing program of the Study 
Commission and is responsible for the 
It de- 


under- 


general direction of its work. 
termines the projects to be 
taken. outlines regular and = special 
procedures for conducting them, se- 
lects a chairman and consultants for 


makes 


plans for national workshops. All 


each project. and detailed 


its activities. of course. are subject 
to the approval of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. of which it is an 
instrument. 

To carry on its work. the Planning 
Committee meets at least twice a vear. 
One meeting is held during the regu- 
lar workshop of the Study Commis- 
the other is held in the 
usually in Washington. 


sion and 
early spring 


D.C. 


vear ahead. 


to plan the program for the 
Members of the Plan- 
ning Committee conduct interim ac- 
tivities that are necessary to further 
the progress of policy-developing 


projects. Generally. members are 
also designated to serve as the chair- 
men of important policy-developing 


projects. 


The executive secretary 
The 


Council 


secretary of the 
with the 


executive 
works close ly 
Study ( ommission. The Commission 


relies on him to (1) furnish con- 
sultative services; (2) assist in keep- 
ing individual chief State school ofh- 
cers informed on the activities of the 
Study Commission and encouraging 


them to give their active support to 





its projects: (3) act as liaison be- 
tween the Council and the Study Com- 
mission: (4) arrange for publication 
and distribution of reports and state- 


ments from the Commission's work. 


Role of Office of Education 


Between the Study Commission 
and the Office of Education a happy 
cooperative relationship exists that 
each and 


is certainly beneficial to 


to education generally. This relation- 
ship. which has grown ever since the 
Study established. 


has been a major factor in recent ad- 


Commission was 
vances in State school administration. 
Kach agency conducts those activities 
which it is particularly qualified to 
perform and which are essential in 
the development of the most forward- 
looking policies and principles. An 
Office of staff 


designated by the Commissioner of 


E-dueation member. 
:ducation, serves as secretary to the 


Planning Committee and the Study 
Commission and as liaison 
Office of Education. 

The staff of the Office of Education 
are invited by the Planning Committee 
to contribute to the goals of the Study 
Commission in many ways. Reeard- 
less of the project being undertaken 
and the activities of the Commission 
extend through the gamut of educa- 
tion—-the Office of Education spec ial- 
ist whose field is involved is usually 
invited by the Commission to perform 


Most of the poli \- 


developing projects are preceded by 


many services. 


a nationwide study of the various 


p bic ies. and 


that 
Such information is considered nec- 


procedures. pra tices 


prevail in the several States. 


essary as a basis for evaluation and 
for determining practices that are 
The Office of Educa- 
tion specialist involved in a particular 


most desirable. 


project conducts the necessary back- 


ground status study and _ provides 


other information necessary for the 
Study 


he continues as a consultant until the 


Commission’s use: moreover, 
policy document is finally completed 
and edited, and approved by the 
Study 
by the 
Officers 


Commission for consideration 


Council of Chief State School 


A2 


with the 


Project procedures 


The project procedures now fol- 
lowed by the Study Commission are 
a result of 16 years of tested experi- 
ence. For the first several years, the 
Study Commission functioned almost 
wholly through its Planning Commit- 
tee, which met 2 or 3 times annually 
to plan studies, draft reports, and 
agree on recommendations. Since 
1949, however. the Study Commission 
has accomplished the major part of 
its program through annual 1l-week 
workshops of members and invited 
consultants, and through periodic 
meetings of the Planning Committee 
and special committees set up to carry 
out spec ifie projects, 

The successful methods now in use 
may well be classified as inventions. 
Procedures are de signed to bring to 
bear on each project the best thinking 
of recognized authorities in the area 
Although the process 
allows for flexibility and varies with 


under study. 
different projects, the typical proce- 
dure involves a number of steps. 

For each project to be undertaken. 
the Planning Committee usually 
selects a special committee of a chatr- 
man and three members well qualified 


Membership 


of this committee is augmented by 


in the area under study. 


Study Commission members who elect 
to serve and by a number of State 
department of education specialists 
outside the Commission whom. the 
Planning Committee invites to partici- 
All together they make a com- 


mittee of between 12 and 20 persons, 


pate. 


rr . . 4 . . 
Phis project committee works inten- 


sively. usually within the period of 
two annual workshops, planning the 
projects, preparing materials needed 
to accomplish the task, and cooperat- 
ing with the Office of Education in 
completing a status study. Once the 


status study is available and other 
materials are assembled, the project 
national 
different 
practices of the 48 States and prepares 
This 


report constitutes a crystallization of 


committee. working at the 


workshop. evaluates — the 


a preliminary policy report. 


the most desirable proven practices in 


the Nation in the project area. 


The preliminary report is then sub- 
mitted to the entire Study Commission 
workshop for suggestions and modi- 
fication. Following this review. the 
report is revised, if indicated, and a 
copy is sent to each chief State school 
ofheer for careful examination and for 
testing of the proposals by his staff. 

The 


workshops affords committee mem- 


interval between two annual 
bers the time and the opportunity to 
prepare any additional materials that 
are needed to further the completion 
of the project. Taking advantage of 
the results of interim committee work 
and the suggestions of chief State 
their staffs. the 


project committee and the Study Com- 


school oflicers and 
mission carefully rework the report at 
the second national workshop. 

Again it is submitted to the Study 


The 


mission takes at this time 


Commission. action the Com- 


determines 


whether the report is to be approved 
as prepared: is to be submitted. with 
minor modifications. to the Council: 
or must undergo major modification 
In the last 


case, the report may again follow the 


requiring further study. 


same steps that it took at the end of 
the first workshop. 

If approved by the Study Commis- 
sion, the report is edited by a small 
group appointed by the Planning. 
Committee and is then submitted to’ 
the Council. 


chief State school otheer for examina- 


\ copy is sent to each 


tion prior to the next annual meeting 
of the Council. 

At its annual meeting the Council 
The 


report may be adopted as submitted, 


formally considers the report. 
be merely received by the 
Council. Major 
adopted by the Council are usually 


or it may 
policy statements 
published and serve as basic guides 
for State school systems. 


Advantages 

One of the most significant implica- 
tions of this process is the decrease 
in the time lag between the identifica- 
tion of desirable practice and its 
The 


policies of the Council have the ad- 


adoption and use in’ a State. 


vantage of having been developed 


continued on page 15 
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The forming of a National Commission brightens the hope 


FOR A 


MORE LITERATE NATION 


By AmBROsE CALIVER 


{ssistant to the Commissioner and chief, Adult Education Section 


TWNHE National Commission for 
| Adult Literacy is a non-Govern- 
ment agency established by the Adult 
Education Association of the U. S. A. 
Its purpose is to stimulate action at 
local. State. and national levels to give 
every adult an opportunity to acquire 
the basic skills of reading. writing. 
and arithmetic. Its chairman is 
Murray D. Lincoln, president of the 
Nationwide Insurance Co. and presi- 
dent of CARE: its 
Paul A. Witty. professor of education 
at Northwestern 
helped to develop the \rmys literacy 


program during World War IL. 
ITS BACKGROUND. In the early 


thirties a National Literacy Commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Ray 
Lyman Wilbur. then Secretary of the 
Interior. gave incentive to the develop- 
ment of the WPA literacy education 
Since that time. however. 


vice chairman. 


l niversity . Who 


program. 
the Nation has made no concerted and 
attack 
Many agencies have been concerned 
but 
sporadic. 


sustained on adult illiteracy. 


efforts in general have been 
The Armed Forces literacy 
program was significant, but it was 
limited and of an emergency nature. 
Those responsible for it conducted it 
as a necessity. but they alwavs felt 
that it was a civilian responsibility. 
The Office of Education for years 
has recognized this responsibility and, 
within the limits of its resources, has 
attempted to meet it. During the 
1930's it lent staff members for part- 
time service in developing the WPA 
educational program. Since, it has 
made studies. held conferences, and 
issued publications on the problem: 
and during the past 5 or 6 years it has 
cooperated with the Adult Education 
\ssociation through its Committee 


and Section on Fundamental and 


Literacy Education. Through these 
efforts the National Commission for 


Adult Literacy has come into being. 
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W e have a free. 
educa- 


ITS PROBLEM. 


universal, and compulsory 
tional system, but illiteracy among 
adults still blots The 


problem has always been serious, but 


our record, 
with today’s scientific and technologi- 
cal advances it becomes even more so. 
If we are to keep up with the advances, 
if we are to maintain our democracy, 
we must have a literate citizenry. 
Our last decennial census counted 
nearly 10 million adult citizens 25 
years of age and over who were func- 
tionally illiterate. i. e.. had had fewer 
than 5 years of schooling (approxi- 
mately 4 million native whites, 3 mil- 
lion foreign-born whites. and 3 million 
The 


national problem, for practically every 


Negroes}. count revealed a 
State in the Union has large numbers 
of illiterates. A high proportion of 
them are concentrated in the ages over 
15, but every year about 60,000 func- 
tional illiterates reach age 14. 
liliteracy is decreasing gradually, 
but not rapidly enough to meet in- 
creasing demands upon adults. No 
longer can we afford to wait upon 
time either to eliminate the adult il- 
literate or to bring us a generation of 
adults free of illiteracy. The nature 
of the problem is such that we must 
seek a solution now—and seek it in a 
coordinated nationwide effort. 


ITS PURPOSES. To spark such 
an effort, the National Commission 
for Adult Literacy has been formed, 
with the following purposes: 

1. To alert the American public, 
particularly its opinion-forming lead- 
ers, to the magnitude and importance 
of the problem and the need for con- 
structive action. 

2. To collect and study facts about 
adult illitercey, and about programs 
now working to correct it. 

a To 


search, and pilot programs. 


stimulate factfinding, re- 


1. To build public opinion so that 


all communities will include literacy 
education in their regular educational 
program. 

5. To stimulate more action—per- 
haps new types of action—against 
adult illiteracy. 

In achieving its objectives the Com- 
mission expects to be promotional 
rather than operational. The 
gram it has designed includes the 


pro- 


following objectives: 

1. Identifying and highlighting the 
the various popula- 
the different 
regions. through collecting and dis- 


problem among 
tion groups and in 
seminating facts. 

2. Calling attention. through its 
own publications and the mass media. 
to the effects of illiteracy on 
Nation. 


> 


3. Enlisting the support of Federal 


our 


officials, governors, mayors, school 
superintendents, businessmen. labor 
leaders. and officials of organizations. 

|. Sponsoring national. regional, 
and local conferences. 

5. Preparing and distributing news- 
letters, leaflets, pamphlets, and study 
cuides. 

6. Establishing a clearinghouse of 
information on literacy education. 

7. Sponsoring fact gathering and 
research on such subjects as good 
programs now in operation, motiva- 
tion of potential learners, instructional 
materials, methods of teaching. re- 
tention, organization of programs, and 
continuity of interest. 

The Commission expects to achieve 

“In keeping with the promotional na- 
ture of the Commission, most of the fact- 
finding and will be 
controctual 
cialists 


done on a 
consultants and 
universities, col 


research 
basis. by spe- 


borrowed from 


leges, school systems, industry, government, 
foundations, and voluntary agencies. Some 
of these will be employed by the Com- 


other cases 


mission for brief periods; in 
contractual arrangements will be made with 
the institutions, school 


system, or agency. 





its purposes with a small staff, in- 
cluding an executive director and an 
issociate director. and expects to do 
with a budget of 


Ls > 
so within oO vears, 


$1450.000. Plans are underway now 
for a financial campaign. with head- 
quarters in Washington. to raise the 
funds by 1958. 

ITS LIAISON WITH 
FICE. The 


maintain close liaison with the Office 


THE OF- 
Commission plans to 
of kducation in the reasonable hope 
that the Office will carry on the work 
the Commission concludes its 
the Office of Educa- 


recognized its obli- 


when 
wtivities. For 

tion has recently 
xations to all age groups. in all stages 
of development, by establishing the 
Adult Education Section. One of the 
this Section is 


literacy 


marot concerns of 


fundamental and education. 


It interprets literacy education in the 


same wav as the Commission does: 


\s a tool for providing those rudi- 


ments of communication that man 
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tions. By working together and co- 


operating with all other interested 
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its effective use more widely through- 
out the adult population, and arouse 
popular enthusiasm for the concept of 
literacy as a rich, positive thing, con- 
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that is 
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ducive to lifelong and 
learning. 
plishments in an economy 
becoming increasingly 
to the illiterate. 

They are essential also in terms of 
scientific and 


our need for more 


technological manpower. Among our 


illiterates there is about the 
proportion of intelligent persons as 
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The enterprise to which the Com- 
mission commits itself should appeal 
to all persons who are interested in 
the welfare of the Nation. and who 
believe that our social and economic 
progress and the maintenance of our 
free Republic rests upon an en- 
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our citizens to understand many 


issues. Since they can gain under- 
standing only if they are literate. we 
must do what we can to make them 
<o. The needs of a world in which we 
seek to lead and in which half: of the 
people are illiterate, demand that we 
develop a “crash program” of literacy 
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Study Commission 


Continued from page ]? 


cooperatively by theorists and practi- 
tioners concerned with the problems 
in their day-to-day activities. and 
represent the composite judgment of 
Study chief 
State school officers. staffs of the State 


departments of education, and Office 


Commission members. 


of Education consultants. The proc- 
ess facilitates greatly the incorpora- 
tion of these principles into the fabric 


of State svstems of education. 


Major policy statements 


Among the major policy state- 
ments already adopted by the Coun- 


cil and published by them are these: 


Education The 
euide for the im- 


© Our System of 
overall policy 
provement of education programs 
throughout the Nation, with par- 
ticular attention to responsibilities 
of State departments of education 


for such improvement. 


The State Department of Educa- 
tion—The basic principles and pol- 
icies for a State department's legal 
status. its functions. and the organi- 
zation of its service areas. 

Responsibilities of State Depart- 
ments of Education and Health for 
School Health Funda- 


mental policies which determine the 


Services 


relationships of education and 
health agencies at local and State 
levels. including desirable practices 
for improving schoo: health serv- 


ces. 


Responsibilities o} State Depart- 
ments of Education for Teacher 
Education— Basic principles relat- 
ing to the role of the State de- 
partment of education in the im- 
provement of teacher education and 
certification. : 

Responsibilities of State Depart- 
ments of Education for School 
Plant Services 
principles that determine the leader- 
ship role of the State department 


Basic policies and 
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of education in planning. conduct- 
ing. and evaluating a comprehen- 
sive program for suitable school 
plants. Includes policies that should 
govern relationships among State 
and local agencies in this field. 
Responsibilities of State Depart- 
ments of Education for Pupil Trans- 
portation-—A policy document em- 
phasizing the functions and services 
of the State department of educa- 
tion and its relationships with other 
agencies in the development and im- 
provement of the State's program 
for pupil transportation. 


The ongoing program 


The of the 


Study Commission seeks the develop- 


ongoing program 
ment of an authoritative body of basic 
policies and principles that denote 
most desirable practice in State school 
administration. The rapid growth 
and rise in leadership of State depart- 
ments of education, particularly in 
the last decade, have brought a host of 
new problems. As a consequence, 
high priority is being given to prob- 
lems arising from the new role of 
State departments of education in the 
drama of American education. At 
the national workshop in Gatlinburg, 
November 17-22, 1957, four project 
committees attacked four such major 
problems: State department of educa- 
tion responsibilities for (1) instruc- 
(2) curriculums of the 


guidance counseling 


tion services: 
schools; (3) 
and pupil personnel services: and 
(4) school finance and business man- 
agement services. 

Future plans are focused on the 
organization and services of the State 
department of education and on the 
department's role in planning and de- 
veloping the State program of educa- 
tion. They 
internal organization and_ stafling: 
public educational _ re- 
search; relationships with colleges 


include projects on 


relations: 


and universities, lay and professional 
organizations, State legislatures, and 
Federal, State, and local agencies. 
The Study Commission has a sound 
record of achievement. In 16 years 
it has become firmly established as a 
vital force in American education. 











Over Three 
Million 


in College 


Ol R percent more students this 
| en than last have swelled total 
enrollments in institutions of higher 
education past the 3 million mark, 
although our college-age population 
is at its The 
number attending college for the first 


lowest in 25 years. 
time is up 3 percent over last year, 
totaling 745,000. 

This estimate of the 1957 college 
enrollment moves in the direction of 
realizing an Office of Education pro- 
jection that college attendance will 
With 


larger and larger proportions of our 


double in the next 13 years. 


young people going to college, and 
with the influx of both “war” and 
“post-war babies” on the campus, 
college enrollments are likely to reach 
3.5 million by 1960 and at least 6 
million in another 10 years. 

The Office arrived at its estimates 
for fall 1957 by tabulating the first 
65 percent of the returns to requests 
for enrollment data 1.891 
colleges and universities in conti- 
nental United States, its territories 
and Last 
mates, similarly arrived at, were ac- 
curate to within 0.3 percent for full 
enrollments and 1.6 percent for first- 


sent to 


possessions. years esti- 


time. 

Final report by the Office on en- 
rollments in colleges and universities 
for the academic year 1957-58 will 
probably show higher figures than 
the final fall enrollment. In the past, 
the Office has found the academic-year 
enrollment to be at least 10 percent 
greater than the total fall enrollment. 
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